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colour, but it is doubtful whether the practical difficulties could be overcome in the construction of a large object-glass, where alone the outstanding chromatic aberration is important.
The practical optician is not limited to spherical surfaces, and the final adjustment of the aberration of large object-glasses is controlled by the action of the polishing tool. It is understood that some of the best makers apply a local correction, according- to the methods developed by Foucault for mirrors. The light from a natural or artificial star is allowed to fall upon the lens. At the focus is placed, a small screen, which is gradually advanced so as to cut off tho light. The eye is immediately behind the screen and is focused upon the lens. If there are no imperfections the illumination falls off very suddenly, the surface of the mirror passing from light to dark through a nearly uniform grey tint. If, however, from uniform aberration, or from local defects, any of the light goes a little astray, the corresponding parts of the surface will show irregularities of illumination during the passage of the screen, and in this manner a guide is afforded for the completion of the figuring.
Tb'pler* has developed the idea of Foucault into a general method for rendering visible very small optical differences. Instead of a mere point of light, it is advisable to use as source an aperture (backed by a bright flame) of sensible size, and bounded on one side by a straight edge. An imago of this source is formed at a considerable distance by a lens of large aperture and free from imperfections, and in the plane of tho image is arranged a screen whose edge is parallel to the straight edge of the image, and can be advanced gradually so as to coincide with it. Behind this wcrc-en comes a small telescope through which the observer examines the object placed near the lens. When the light is just cut off by the advancing screen, the apparatus is in the most sensitive1 state, and the .slightest disturbance of the course of the rays is rendered evident. To show the delicacy of the arrangement Toppler introduced into the cone of light a small trough with parallel glass sides containing distilled water. A syphon dipped under the surface and discharged distilled water from another vessel, and it was found almost impossible so to control the temperatures that the issuing jot should remain invisible. Not only were sound-waves in air, generated by electric sparks, rendered visible, but their behaviour when reflected from neighbouring obstacles was beautifully exhibited.
An apparatus on this principle may often be employed with advantage in physical demonstrations,—for instance, for the exhibition of the changes of density in the neighbourhood of the electrodes of a metallic solution undergoing electrolysis. The smallest irregularity that could be rendered visible
* Pogy. Ann. cxxxi. 1867.h some saving of light is effected. Herschel proposed to make the
